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EASTER. 
By Emily Bugbee Johnson. 


Sing, birds, the Easter morn is near! 
O April skies, bend blue and clear! 
Let sunshine bathe the world in light 


And make its darkest corners bright 
Bring from the woodland’s budding 
shade 


The first spring beauties of the glade, 

And let the Easter lilies bloom 

Above the darkness of the tomb! 
—Western Christian Advocate. 








EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The Oklahoma Constitutional Con- 
vention has voted by a heavy majority 
to give school suffrage to women. 

Legislature has 


appropriation 


The Wisconsin re- 
fused to make for 
the Jamestown Exposition, because of 


an 


its too military character. 


The Assembly Cities Committee of 
the New York Legislature has _ re- 
ported in favor of the bill to let} 


women tax-payers in cities of the third 
class vote on questions of loca! 


tion. 


Forty-one women in all were candi- 


dates for Parliament in Finland at the 


recent elections. Four were nominat- 


eod by the Swedish National party, 11 
by the Young Finnish party, 16 by the 
Old Finnish party, and 10 by the So- 


cial Democrats. We have not yet 
(March 28) learned how many were 


elected. 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch is 
a candidate for justice of the peace in 
Ill. She consented to 
stand, at the request of leading men 
of that city. The male of 


Evanston are busy in Chicago all day, 


Evanston, has 


lawyers 


so that they cannot perform the local 
of justice of the peace in 
Evanston, Mrs. MeCulloch’s only 
competitor for the place is a plumber, 


duties a 


and 


knowing nothing of law, except what 


he has learned by being brought into 


it. A 


jocosely says that it would be 


court for breaking local paper 
quite a 
novelty to him to find himself in court 
the 


accused. 


magistrate instead of 


Mrs. McCulloch is a regular- 


as as 


ly graduated lawyer, and is admitted 


to be fully competent. In her letter 
announcing her candidacy, she says 
that, as the care of her family of 


young children will keep her in Evans- 
ton, she can perform the local duties 


of justice of the peace, which the 


the | 


other lawyers are unwilling to under- 
take. The only question seems to be 
whether it constitutional for a 
woman to hold the office. The Evans- 
ton Index says: 

Though the idea of a woman justice 
is a novel one, the courts have held 
that a woman may fill the position of 
master of chancery, and the duties are 
| analogous. As a practising lawyer, 

Mrs. McCulloch has gained fame at the 

bar, and there not the slightest 
| doubt about her qualifications. As a 
| woman much interested in all work 
| for the public good, particularly of the 

helpful kind that reaches farthest and 
is heard of least, she has been the ex- 
jemplar for all the good women of 
|} Evanston. Incidentally, she is much 
interested in woman's suffrage, and 
has devoted much time and labor to 
the cause. Despite the old idea that 
a suffragist was of necessity one with 
few of the womanly graces, she is do- 
mestic in taste and practice, and her 
home life ideal. She is an admir- 
able candidate for the position. 


is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


is 


is 


| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was appoint- 
led a justice of the Massachu- 
Claflin, but 


woman 


peace in 


| setts by Goy. 
that 


Since 


years 


aco 


the courts ruled a was 


| not eligible. then women have 


been empowered to serve as notaries 


| public, who perform many of the same| 


2) 


duties as justices of the peace. 


| Mrs. MeCulloch has done no cam- 
paign advertising. One of her little 
boys, all of whom greatly admire 
their mother, has decorated the fam-| 
ly dog, Peggy, with a blanket bearing 
in childish seript the legend, “Vote 
for Mamma! Vote for Mrs. MceCul-} 
loch!” Mrs. MeCulloch laughingly | 
|says that this is her only “campaign | 
sign.” One woman is already serving 


as a justice of the peace in Illinois. 


The Indiana Legislature has passed | 


a pension bill for teachers by a unani- | 
mous vote. | 

Far from being dismayed by their | 
bill having been “talked out,” the 


English suffragists, led by Lady Har- 


berton, appeared before the House of | 


|Commons on March 20 in larger num-|} 


DEBT TO PIONEERS. 





Every woman's college in Massachu- 
setts was represented at the largely- 
attended meeting held in Boston on 
March at the Hotel Vendome by 
the Boston Equa! Suffrage Association 
for Good Government, to conside 
“the indebtedness of women of colle- 
|giate and professional training to the 
leaders of the equal suffrage move- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Charles G. Ames presided. 
saiu in her opening address: 
of us who have been in this 


/2 
peas 1 


sue 
“Those 





{movement ever since we were in short! 


clothes know that the opportunities 
which we enjoy today are largely due 
to the pioneers in the equal rights 
movement. One of the early leaders 
ence said to a flippant young woman 
who boasted that she had all the rights 


she wanted without ever having had 


| grandmother 


to seek the ballot, ‘Bleéding feet have} 


made smooth the path by which you 
came up to this vantage ground!’ 
University of the World. 

“T shall introduce as our first speaker 
a woman who represents no special 
college, but is a graduate of 
versity of the world, and is now one 
of its faculty: one of the early lead- 


ers of the woman suffrage movement, 
and faithful to it up to these days of 
her age—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.” 


Mrs. Howe’s Address. 

Mrs. Howe said in part: 

I was not a pioneer of the pioneers 
In those very early days, if there had 
heen a party of remonstrants, I might 
have joined them. I am glad I 
spared that disgrace. In those days I 


wis strongly possessed by a different 


idea, that of the difference between 
the functions of men and women, 
| | first heard of “woman's rights” 


when Fanny Wright came to America 


and lectured. 


spoken of with te-heeing, as_ if 
woman's right involved man’s wrong. 


But time passed on, and brought the 
vreat lessons it always ought to bring. 
The war came, and the negroes were 
enfranchised, and I could not help 
thinking that educated women were 
fitter for the ballot than the newly- 
freed slaves. I was in Washington 
when 2 woman suffrage petition was 
brought to Charles Sumner, and he 
told me he thought it best let it 
wait till after the colored men were 
given a vote, “the destinies of a 
race were involved.” I said: “O, Mr. 
Sumner, but in the woman suffrage 


to 


as 





| bers than ever before, and made their | petition the destinies of the mothers of 
| usual attempt to enter. Seven hun-| the whole race are involved!” 

dred policemen were guarding the| Soon after the war—my memory for 
| House in expectation of theif arrival, | dates aS WOAk ROW—8 WOMAs sunrage 
| . |convention was (held in Boston. I 
jand turned them back. But public} cioned the call,—mainly because Col. 
indignation has been so much stirred} [Higginson asked me to.—and sat on 
hy the needless brutality shown to| the platform. There for the first time 
the women heretofore that the police I met the monster woman suffrage 
,_| face to face. My conversion was in 
| have now been instructed to handie| cant. 1 said: “Why, this is what we 
them as gently as possible. Seventy-| have all been wanting! We have al- 
six women were arrested. and sen-| ways wanted it, without knowing Sg 
ltenced either to pay small fines or go|! embarked then on the good ship, 
| : : woman suffrage, and though since 
to prison, All went to prison. |then it has weathered many a storm, 
aacieatanel I believe it will ultimately come to 
. ; : port, 

| Gov. Buechtel of Colorado is 8)" 7 am glad that I began my suffrage 
| Methodist minister. The other day,| work under Lucy Stone. She was a 
lwhen he signed the local option bill| Woman not only of —, = 
| to 4+| ment, but of excellent taste. hear 
lthat the Anti-Saloon League had put! or speak many times, all over the 
through the Legislature, he had the/ country, and under all sorts of circum- 


taxa-| 


|choir of the Trinity M. FE. Church pres- 
| 


ent in the executive chamber to sing 


the doxology. 





The joint earnings or production of 


not wages, but something for the com- 
|mon good of a family. Yet the State 
| does not contemplate that, where a 
| wife both rears a family and aids in 
her husband’s affairs, she shall have 
| less protection both as to’ her income 


and strength than a woman employee 
As a matter of reason, she should have 
more protection. 
cific support by the law for my ruling, 
I hold that the wife cannot be com- 
pelled to work more than ten hours a 
day, and that she must have a full 
Sunday of rest. 

The 


husband has appealed the case 


husband and wife are, under the law, | 


Without having spe-| 


stances, and I never heard her say 
anything that we wished she would 
}not. She always told me [ was a com- 
fort to her—I do not know why. 


I made many campaigns in this new 





;} under her look they all quieted down. 
Previdence sent us a very valuable 
help in Mrs. Livermore. She was still 
f young woman, very handsome, and 
with a very noble beauty, a presence 
of remarkable grace and dignity. She 
used to tell how she once espied a lit- 
tle figure with a bag, toiling through 
the Vermont snows, and it looked up 
and exclaimed, “O, you dear big 
‘more, do help me!” That was L. We 
made many suffrage tours through 
sew Engisnd and in the West. 
Men Who Helped. 
| You may like to 
| people sided with us. 
general thing, were 


know what sort of 
Ministers, as a 


friendly. Later, 


the unl- | 


even the Bishop of Massachusetts, 
dear Phillips Brooks, signed our peti- 
tion, and Bishop Gilbert Haven was 
always a warm friend. Of course, 
some ministers fulminated against us, 


misunderstanding St. Paul. But many | Homeopathic 


noble men stood with us, even from} 
the beginning,—among them George 


William Curtis, Henry Ward Beecher, 


William Lloyd Garrison, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and Wendell | 
Phillips, always most eloquent ani 


most convincing. 


Women’s Colleges Ridiculed, 

There was much laughter at the 
wome.u’s colleges when they were first 
opened. Many grandmothers distrust- 
ed what girls would do when they 
came to know so much. I am now a 
myself, and a _ great 

Today grandmothers 
are not so conservative. Among other 
gains from the movement for woman's 
rights, we have gained by it able law- 
yers to plead our cause. 


grandmother. 


“The Ignorant Women.” 
The great plea of the Antis is that 


they do not want the ignorant vote 
juggled. What do they know about the 


ignorant vote? Here in Massachusetts, 
where we have so many college women 
and club women, I believe that the 
ignorant women ure much less numer- 
ous than the educated. I wish the col- 
lege women would investigate and 


| give us some statistics on this point. 


Was | 


The subject was always | 





Miss White’s Address. 

Miss Georgia L. White, assistant 
professor of economics at Smith Col- 
lege, said in part: 

“The theory of evolution, coloring 
all lines of social thought, gave a new 
emphasis to the woman’s movement, 
marking it as one phase of the great 
process of social evolution. Attention 
was drawn away from the influence 
of the individual in breaking down the 
bars that shut women from opportun- 
ity. In all lines we are re-emphasiz- 
ing the power of the individual. 

“Nature’s process is slow. The rapid 
changes in the last century in the po- 
sition of women mark the influence of 
individual lives. 

“Advance in collegiate and profes- 
sional life is a phase of evolution, but 
intelligible only through our knowl- 
edge of the work of such women as 
Mrs. Emma Willard and Miss Mary 
Lyon in the field of teaching, Dr 
Elizabeth Blackwell in medicine, Mrs. 
Lockwood in law, and Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Stanton in their struggle for 
the higher education and the emanci- 
pation of women along all lines. 

“The individual ideals of these wo- 
men became our social ideals through 
individual initiative. They were 
translated into the practical, habitual 
life of the nation through the daily 
self-sacrifice of the pioneers in colle- 
giate and professional life. 

“We are indebted to the early lead- 
ers of the equal suffrage movement 
and their disciples for much _ that 
makes our lives as college and profes- 
sional women possible, but for noth- 
ing more than for the conservation of 
our powers made possible by trans- 
ferring ideals into habits, by making 
the unusual usual—that we might 
have at our disposal a reserve of ener 
gy and time to become specialists in 
our work. 

“We owe this debt not only to the 
pioneers, but to the suffrage leaders of 
today. There is no debt I feel more 
keenly.” 

Prof. Searles’s Address. 

Professor Helen M. Searles, profes- 
sor of Latin at Mt. Holyoke College, 
said in part: 

.“‘It is not only a duty, but a pleas- 
ure, this afternoon, to put into words 


the grateful feelings which every 
thoughtful woman must share, when 


she considers how much her present 
educational freedom is due to the 
work and influence of the few women 


| who braved serious obstacles a short 
half-century ago. 

“It is necessary to remember also 
the potency of indirect influence. 
Whatever tends to broaden the gen- 
eral view is a means of strength to 
the earnest worker in any field. These 





| 
| A triple celebration was lately held — » I sagen Bangg aes 
- oo om pe | through Vermont, with other speakers, 
| by the Oberlin (0.) W. C. T. | in very bitter weather—once with dear 
commemoration of Frances Willard’s| wijliam Lloyd Garrison, already a 
death, Susan B, Anthony’s birth, and | very aged champion. I shall never 
the 60th anniversary of Lucy Stone's | forget the beauty of the country, glit- 
- . wring -i¢} Pt , 
graduation from Oberlin College. The! ~~ © Thess Gid Crows.” 
exercises were held at the home of | In Vermont we were generally well 
Mrs. Brown. lreceived, but in one place the local 
| editor gave notice of a meeting to be 
In France, no woman can legally be| 2ddressed by Mary A. Livermore, Lucy 
. : |Stone, and myself, by announcing 
made to work over sixty hours “/tnat “three old black crows” were 
week, or ten hours on each week day.|¢oming. In advance of the meeting. 
A Marseilles woman, the mother of| thinking that there might be some 
seven children, and her husband's as- trouble, we deliberated who should 
‘ ; , : ‘ | speak first. I said, “I had better, for 
sistant in his vineyard, has appealed | ; have my speech in manuscript, and 
to the courts against her husband, on| if they throw the benches, I shall not 
| the ground that he requires of her| know it.” It was decided that Mrs 
l eighteen or twenty hours’ work a dav. | Livermore should go first. She stood 
tts ; . “"l there like the Venus of Mio, and 
| The magistrate ruled as follows: looked at the turbulent audience, and | 


} 


| 


Liv- | 


| 
| 


early workers whom we honor today 
sought opportunities for their sisters 
in many directions and in Many ways. 


It is only just that their influence 
should have recognition. Of real 


value, too, was the fact that many of 
them should show. as they did, that 
it is quite possible for a woman to 
have the broadest views, and yet re 
tain the proverbially feminine virtues 
of patience, cheerfulness, good tem- 
per, and even graciousness and cour- 
tesy when sorely trie. 

“In Gloucester, in 1780, it was voted 
that of the eight hours of teaching re- 
quired of the schoolmaster, two should 
be given ‘to the instruction of females 

-as they are a tender and interesting 


branch of the community, but have 
been much neglected in the public 
schools of this town.’ 

“The situation today is entirely 


changed. Today no one questions a 
woman’s right to as liberal an educa- 
tion as she can acquire Discussion 
turns rather on methods and questions 
of expediency. A woman has not yet 
as many financial helps as a man in 
the way of fellowships, and it is still 


(Continued on Page 50.) 











( 


jand this 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


H. Shaw was one of the 
the 
of 


Rev. Anna 
speakers at the annual dinner of 
women 
Phiiadelphia on March 21 


physicians 


Mrs. Susan B. Cabot of Boston, who 
has just died at an advanced age, was 
lifetime Most generous 
giver for many good objects, 


during her a 


and was 
the largest contributor in this city to 
the cause of Russian freedom. 

Black of London is 


collecting signatures 


Miss Clementina 
declaration 
In 
first month, she has got more than 35,- 
100 


to a 


in favor of woman suffrage. the 


OO more than sub- 


the 


and 
all 
helping her. 


names, 


committees over country are 


actively 


Mrs. 
of 
much satisfaction by the way she has 


Amanda 8, 


Montrose, Colo., has given s0 


Meclxee, city treas- 


urer 


performed her duties during the past 
year that this year she has been nom- 
inated for re-election by both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. 


Mrs. 


own hands a silk 


with her 
flag to be 
presented to the naval academy at An- 


Roosevelt will make 


American 


napolis to drape a bronze bust of Nel- 
the gift of to 
institution. Queen Alexandra will pro- 


son, King Kdward that 


vide British colors for the same pur- 


pose. 


Miss Margaret Haley is to ride in a 


carriage drawn by four white horses 


at the head of a union-labor parade in 
March 
demonstration 


30. The procession 
favor of 


Miss Ha- 


Chicago on 


is to be a in 
Mayor Dunne’s re-election. 

ley has been the leading spirit of the 
Federation, which 


forced the great tax-dodging corpora- 


Chicago Teachers’ 


tions of that city to pay into the city 


treasury millions of dollars that they 
had illegally withheld. 
Miss Florence Garvin, daughter of 


ex-Gov. Garvin of Rhode Island, made 
a telling point for equal suffrage the 
It had been said that wo- 
indifferent the ballot. 
Miss Garvin pointed out that in Proy- 
idence more than 33,000 men were as- 
sessed a poll tax, all could 
qualify to vote; yet last year only 17,- 
791 of them qualified, and the year be- 
fore, only a little more than 13,000, 
although ‘both political par- 
ties had spent thousands of dollars in 
efforts the If men, 
after generations of political training, 
still indifferent, it fair to 
throw stones at women because many 
of them are indifferent, too? 


other day. 


men were to 


of whom 


to get voters out. 


are so is 


Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, president of 
the New York Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the P, C. A., has evolved a promis- 
ing scheme for the benefit of old fire 
She proposes to establish on 


S. 


horses. 
Long Island a home for crippled and 
aged fire horses, where they can spend 


their last days after being dismissed 
from service. Heretofore the New 
York fire horses, after their days of 


usefulness, have been sold at auction, 
and their treatment by their new own- 
ers is often not what it should be. In 
an appeal to 500 assembled teamsters, 
told of crippled fire- 
engine horse sold to Italian, who 
him cruelly because every time 
the fire engines came by the old horse 
tried to gallop after them. 


a story was a 
an 


beat 


Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan con- 
tributes to a recent symposium in the 
Boston Globe on the question, “Wil! 
the attain industrial 
equality with man?’ She holds that it 


working woman 


depends on individual character and 
ability. Mrs. O'Sullivan says: “The 
more I know of life in its daily 
routine the more I am convinced that 


the highest ideals possible are not 
reached by any sex or class, but by 
high standards of truth and equity 
within the individual. Only men and 


women who have high standards to the 


very depths of their being will find 
equality and nobility in the idea of 
service. With these standards man 
will develop the best possibilities of 


his Manhood and woman the best pos- 
sibilities of her womanhood; possibili- 
ties different in kind, but alike in ex- 


ellence and alike in helpfulness.” 
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GOING BACK ON THEIR ANCES- 
TORS. 





“Governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. 
Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” These were the principles 
affirmed in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and are the basis of our free 
institutions. 

It seemed strangely incongruous, at 
the Presidential Suffrage hearing in 
Providence last week, that the first 
speaker in opposition to the applica- 
tion of these principles to the women 
of Rhode Island should be herself an 
active member of the _ so-called 
“Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion,” that the only man whose voice 
was heard in opposition was the 
grandson and namesake of the illus- 
trious citizen of Rhode Island who 
headed the first woman suffrage pett- 
tion in that State, and that the third 
and last speaker against equal rights 
was an officer of the institution for 
women honored by the name of Eliza- 
beth K. QChurehill, a Rhode Island 
woman who devoted her life to the ad- 
vocacy of the suffrage for women. 

But, alas! this inconsistency is noth- 
ing unusual in human history. The 
death of the ex-chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod of. the Orthodox Greek 
Church of Russia, M. Pobiedonostzeff, 
has just removed the most hated man 
in the Empire, an unrelenting perse- 
cutor, who has shed the blood of thou- 
sands of martyrs. Yet he was the of- 
ficial representative of the gentle and 
compassionate Savior of mankind. 

“Woe unto you,” said the man of 
Galilee, “for ye build the tombs of the 
prophets and garnish the sepulchres of 
the righteous. But ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men; ye 
will neither go in yourselves, nor suf- 
fer them that are entering to go in.” 

It is one thing to celebrate the heroic 
deeds of our ancestors: quite another 
to apply their principles and follow 
their example. 

H. B. B. 





THE ENGLISH DEBATE. 


The reports of the debate on woman 
suffrage in the House of Commons are 
now at hand, and they are rich read- 
ing. We shall publish the debate next 
week. A notable feature was its se 
riousness. The Iandon Daily Tribune 
says: 

“For the first time in its Parliamen- 
tary history, the question of women’s 
suffrage yesterday received serious 
and painstaking discussion by the 
House of Commons. It had been re- 
ported that many members, shirking 
a decision either way, had quitted 
town for the week-end; but there was 
no evidence of such « general evasion 
in the appearance of the Chamber. 
The benches, indeed—and_ especially 
on the Liberal side—were more crowd- 
ed than they had been on any pre- 
vious Friday in the present session. 

. The attitude of the House was 
one of eager interest and anxiety, as 
if it were generally realized that the 
question had arrived within the 
sphere of practical politics. ‘The gibe 
and the joke have gone,’ one member 
after another observed—even such in- 
flexible opponents as Mr. Massie and 
Mr. Cremer.” 

The Manchester Guardian says: 

“Despite its inconclusive close and 
some inevitable trivialities, today’s de- 
bate on the Women’s Suffrage Bill was 
notable for the tone of unusual grav- 
ity that characterized most of the 
speeches. Time was when this sub- 
ject used to be considered an occasion 
for eloquence of a postprandial com- 
plexion more suited to the toast of 
‘The Ladies’ at a bachelors’ dinner 
party than to the deliberations of Par- 
liament. Formerly—say down to the 
year before last—we had _ orations 
which, if not always very witty, were 
at least extremely jocose, full, too, of 
professions of chivalrous devotion to 
a gallant ideal, and pervaded by a 
general air of bantering condescension, 
and winding up as often as not with 
a bumper majority in favor of repeat- 
ing the performance at some future 
date. That haleyon epoch—so gay, so 
easy, so meaningless—has gone never 
to return. Today's debate, with its 
dour statistics, its earnest argument. 
its visible searchings of conscience, its 
deep-throated cheers and fierce coun- 
ter-cheers, its petitions on one side 
and the other, its manoeuvres, defi- 
ances, counter-defiances, and even its 
culminating evasion, marked the dawn 





of a new era—the strenuous era of 
practical politics. In almost every ut- 
terance one had to note the influence of 
this new spirit. “This has become a 
practical movement. We must deal 
with it seriously. We can no longer 
dismiss it with a casual blessing’— 
that, in effect, was the argument of 
its bitterest opponents.” 





THE EXETER HALL MEETING. 





The night after the debate on the 
suffrage bill in the House of Commons 
a great meeting organized by the Wo- 
men’s Social and Political Union was 
held in Exeter Hall. The audience 
consisted mainly of women who had 
paid for admission, and crowded into 
the building long before the time for 
the meeting to begin. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst presided. Addresses were made 
by Sir William Bull (Tory) M. P., Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst, Israel Zangwill. 
Keir Hardie, M.P., Rev. Charles Aked, 
Mr. Pethick Lawrence, and Mr. Philip 
Snowden, M.P. 

Mrs. Pankhurst said they were not 
depressed, for they knew they had a 
vast volume of public opinion behind 
them. They did not expect much from 
the House of Commons that afternoon, 
and so they were not much disappoint- 
ed. But the Government had shown 
all women, and especially the Liberal 
women, how little they respected and 
valued the women who had done the 
dirty work of politics to return them 
to power. The action in the House of 
Commons would cause every woman 
who respected herself to work against 
the Government and the party that 
had abandoned Liberal principles. 
They who were carrying on the mili- 
tant part of the women’s suffrage agi- 
tation were going on with their work. 
The Government had failed in its 
duty, but the women would do their 
part. They would face the conse- 
quences, whatever they might be. She 
hoped that the severer measures which 


some Liberal members had talked 
about as being desirable might be 
taken. (Cheers.) The severer the meas- 


ures were the more she should wel- 
come them. 

Rev. Charles Aked protested against 
the assertion made in the debate that 
high ideals and absolute sincerity of 
purpose were impossible in politics. 
All the speeches were entiinsiastically 
applauded. Israel Zangwill used his 
wit freely on the opponents. 

Amusing Speech by Mr. Zangwill. 

He said the proceedings of that af- 
ternoon constituted for their cause a 
great victory. (Cheers.) The bill had 
been before a House guarded by po- 
licemen (laughter), who, when they 
saw half a dozen girls emerging from 
a tea-shop, called for reinforcements. 
(Great laughter.) Men called women 
talkers, but the men had talked out 
this bill. (Laughter.) They were there 
that night to talk it in again. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) Moreover, by their 
processions they could walk it in. 
(Laughter.) The authorities might ar- 
rest the women, but the movement 
could never be arrested. (Cheers.) He 
added that the women who clung on 
so tenaciously to the Liberal Govern- 
ment presented a pathetic figure of un- 
requited affection (Laughter and 
cheers.) He condemned the women of 
the Anti-Suffrage League. They disre- 
garded the laws of evolution. The 
worst that could be said of the “po- 
lice pummellers’’ was that they were 
too manly (laughter), but of those 
other ladies it might be said that they 
were not manly enough. They were 
guilty of treason against their sex. 
(Cheers.) It was ridiculous to suppose 
that what woman was in the past she 
must always remain. If so, Eve might 
as well have remained a rib. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) He added that some 
of them had formed a men's league for 
women’s suffrage (cheers). It would 
consist of two classes—one who would 
vote against any Government that re- 
fused to give female suffrage, and the 
other of those who, while not pre- 
pared to vote against their own party, 
would favor the movement, other cir- 
cumstances being equal. He belonged 
to the superior party. (Cheers and 
laughter.) 

Resolutions were passed censuring 
the Government, calling upon it to ap- 
point a day for the conclusion of the 
adjourned debate, and urging women 
to forget party and unite in opposing 
a Government which professed to 
stand for freedom and yet refused wo- 
men the elementary rights of citizen- 
ship. Keir Hardie said he believed the 
Government would have to fix another 
day and allow a vote. : 

A collection of $1100 was taken up. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO SCANDAL. 





The papers all over the country are 
commenting on the late disclosures in 
San Francisco as showing the worst 
state of corruption ever yet brought 
to light in any American city. Never- 
theless, the anti-suffragists will go 
right on declaring that Denver is the 
most corrupt city in the United States. 
Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and now San Fran- 
cisco, have all of them at different 
times given “exhibits” of political cor- 
ruption, compared with which Denver 
is as a candle to a conflagration; and 
what political corruption there is in 
Denver, the women have had very lit- 


tle to do with. So say the leading op- 





ponents of corruption in that city, and 
Statistics bear them out. But all this 
will make no impression on the 
“Antis.” 

It suggests the story of the man who 
said teasingly to his wife, “I did not 
begin to lose my hair till after I was 
married.” She answered, “Your broth- 
er is a bachelor, and he has less hair 
than you have.” The husband an- 
swered, “That's true. He ought to 
have got married so as to have some 
excuse to give for the loss of his 
hair!” The corruption in Denver is 
laid to equal suffrage; but other cities, 
which do not have equal suffrage, 
have more corruption. Those cities 
ought to grant women the ballot; then 
they could ascribe all the misdeeds of 
their men to the votes of their women. 

A. &. B. 





EQUAL PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


The Senate Cities Committee has re- 
ported favorably a compromise school 
teachers’ salary bill for New York 
City. In reporting the bill the com- 
mittee issued a statement saying: 

“The committee begs leave to report 
that in its opinion the provisions of 
the Greater New York Charter in rela- 
tion to the salaries of the members of 
the supervising and teachers’ staff of 
the public schools of the City of New 
York need revision. The committee 
believes that the Board of Education 
of the city of New York is subject to 
just criticism for its failure to justly 
and equitably compensate a numerous 
portion of the teaching staff of the 
public schools of that city. Nor is it 
an answer to say that it did not have 
the necessary money, for the Board of 
Education has never, to the knowl- 
edge of the committee, offered any 
suggestion to the Legislature as to the 
need of more funds to properly con- 
duct the schools and fairly compen- 
sate the teachers. 

“On the other thand, the committee 
deems it just to say that the Board of 
Education has undoubtedly been ham- 
pered in its work by the provisions 
of the so-called Davis law, in tnat the 
said Davis i:aw contains schedules 
regulating to a considerable extent 
the salaries to be paid the teachers. 
The committee does not expect that it 
can satisfy the demands of all the 
teachers, nor that it can offer a bill 
which will in all respects meet its 
own views from a theoretical stand- 
point, but it respectfully submits a 
believes to be a 


measure which it 
great step in the right direction, in 
that it gives a greater measure of 


home rule and a fuller and fairer op- 
portunity to the Board of Education 
to regulate the conduct of its business, 
and, on the other hand, lays down cer- 
tain fundamental provisions which it 
regards as essential in the public in- 
terest.” 

The bill provides that the Board of 
Education shall have the power to fix 
salaries of all members of the super- 
vising and teaching staff. This is the 
present law restricted by the require- 
ments of certain minimum salaries 
and by provisions for definite annual 
increases. 


That in fixing these salaries the 
Board of Education shall take into 
consideration merit, grade of class 


taught, sex of class taught, order of 
school (order refers to size of schools) 
and sex of school. This gives oppor- 
tunity to recognize ability and service 
in responsible places, and allows such 
division into groups that the amount 
of money available, four mills on each 
dollar of taxable property, can be ad- 
ministered economically. 

That salaries of principals and as- 
sistant principals shall be greater 
than the salaries of their subordinates 
This is new. 

That there shall be no discrimina- 
tion in salary on account of the sex of 
the incumbent of any place. This is 
new, and allows the chief claim of 
the women teachers, namely, that 
places shall carry a certain salary 
without discrimination on account of 
the sex of the incumbent. 

That no salary shall be reduced. 
This protects all in their present sala- 
ries, and is part of the present law. 

That maximum salaries in the va- 
rious schedules shall be reached in at 
least twelve years. At present the 
maximum for most teachers is reached 
in seventeen years. The reduction of 
time seems advisable in order that an- 
nual increases may be such as to keep 
desirable men and women in the ser- 
vice, by granting increases with. in- 
ereased value of the work of the 
teacher. 

That the tax rate for the general 
school fund of New York City shall be 
not less than four mills. This restores 
what once was granted for this pur- 
pose. When the change was made 
from four mills to three mills, the sup- 
position was that 100 per cent. assess- 
ments in the city would give sufficient 
funds. 

That at least 90 per cent. of the gen- 
eral fund shall be set aside for the 
salaries of the members of the super- 
vising and teaching force of the regu- 
lar day schools. This is to prevent 
reversion of too much of the fund to 
evening schools, free evening lectures, 
playgrounds, vacation schools, recrea- 
tion centres, etc., and makes it possi- 
ble to make accurate estimates of the 
fund available for the regular school 
purposes. 

That the board of examiners shall 
allow certain credit for experience in 





schools other than the schools of New 
York City, and that such allowed ex- 
perience shall count in determining 
the salary of the teacher. This is the 
present law. 

The law is to go into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1906. 

A Male Teacher’s Lament. 

A male teacher, who does not sign 
his name, sends the following wail to 
the Brooklyn Times: 

“The men teachers of Brooklyn 
want to get their side of the present 
salary controversy into every home in 
Brooklyn. Frankly speaking, we are 
in danger of being crushed by sheer 
force of numbers. We are not only 
2000 against 12,000, but we have also 
12,000 fathers, and perhaps another 
24,000 brothers pitted against us. 
Numbers count with politicians. 
Everybody knows the noise 12,000 wo- 
men can make, and when this is sup- 
plemented by the ardent efforts of 
papas and brothers in various civic 
organizations, our voice does, indeed, 
become a pitiable murmur in the wil- 
derness. Hence the endorsement of 
the ‘equal pay for equal work’ pro- 
paganda by so many taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations and boards of trade. Not a 
single taxpayers’ association in Brook- 
lyn that endorsed the movement 
called for the men’s side, save one, 
and, in that, endorsement was refused. 
A campaign of perversion, falsifica- 
tion and manufacture of facts in sup- 
port of a pernicious cause has worked 
so well that associations which were 
originally established to keep money 
in taxpayers’ pockets have in many 
instances unanimously voted to re- 
move ten millions of dollars from 
them.” 

He magnanimously deciares for the 
male teachers: “We are without the 
ache for the dollar ourselves. We 
know that the salary paid to the men 
teachers in New York exceeds that 
paid in any other city in the world.” 
Ignoring the fact that New York City 
pays its women teachers so little that 
it finds it hard to get women to fill the 
places, this anonymous critic says: 

“We know that the City of New 
York can get thousands of women 
from all parts of the Union any time 
its present female employees find their 
salaries inadequate, and that, on the 
other hand, the male market never 
meets the city’s demands. From our 
point of view the urgent need of the 
city is men. ... Do you want the 
Legislature of New York to say to the 
nation, ‘Any woman in public or pri- 
vate service should be paid as much 
as a man in similar service’? Do you 
want your State to deliberately subsi- 
dize female celibacy? Does the labor 
unionist want work made so lucrative 
for the woman that she will hesitate 
to abandon it? If there must be spe- 
cial legislation for women, for whom 
should it be enacted—for the woman 
of the home or for the woman that 
shirks the responsibilities of the 
home?” 

This last fling at the women teach- 
ers implies that any woman who 
teaches school is a recreant to her 
duty for not marrying. As the women 
in New York largely outnumber the 
men, they could not all marry without 
adopting polygamy; but this does not 
seem to have occurred to this school- 
master. Clearly, his specialty is not 
arithmetic. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Ada GC. Bowles, who is in her 
fifth year of work as Southern mis- 
sionary, has been requested by the 
Universalists of Durham, N. C., to take 
charge of the work in that city. This 
Mrs. Bowles is now doing, with the co- 
operation of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Univer- 
salist’ Church. Mrs. Bowles has been 
giving a series of addresses on the 
temperance question in the court 
house of Durham on Sunday after- 
noons, in the last of which she had the 
opportunity to present the helplessness 
of the temperance women of the coun- 
try while deprived of the right of 
representation. She will remain in 
Durham some weeks longer. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in Ashton, Md., in renew- 
ing her subscription, writes: “I should 
not like to miss even one number of 
the Journal. I only wish everything 
in the way of journalism could be as 
clean, clever and adequate to its pur- 
pose as this is.” 








A friend in Lincoln, Neb., writes 
“We did thoroughly enjoy the National 
Convention, and we wonder how we 
ever did without the Journal.” 





A friend in Milford writes that she 
is hoping to get a number of new sub- 
scribers, and adds: 

“T have great faith in the paper's 
work for good wherever it goes. It 
stands for what it means, and I am in- 
clined to think the four pages quite as 
good as eight. It meets the time in its 
hurry, and, with the amount of read- 
ing, too much is worse than too little. 
As it is, it can be easily read, and fram 
its first article to its last is full of in- 
terest and instruction.” 





In Iowa, women have lately been 
turning out in large numbers to vote 
in favor of taxes for city improve- 
ments, even in cities where no equal 
suffrage sentiment had been known to 
exist. Women have had bond suffrage 
in Iowa since 1894. 





DEBT TO PIONEER. 





(Continued from Page 49.) 
true that the question of sex may de- 
cide against her, even though the 
man's scholarship is not quite up to 
her mark, but on the whole, she gets 
substantially what she wants. In all 
this present prosperity, it is well to 
call to mind the past, and to honor the 
work of the early leaders.” 

Dr. Culbertson’s Address. 

Dr. Emma Culbertson of Vassar and 
the Women’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, surgeon to the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, de- 
scribed the great help that individual 
suffragists gave to the New England 
Hospital in the early days. She said 
in part: 

“Wendell Phillips, the Sewalls, the 
Mays, and above all, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, were towers of strength to 
the struggling little hospital. Its very 
existence was often in peril, and the 
danger was averted by the private 
means of the Mays or of Mrs. Cheney. 
It is not easy at this day to realize 
what the moral support of such people 
meant. 

“With no desire to underestimate the 
value and importance of the suffrage 
agitation, we must still recognize the 
proportionate influence of other social 
movements. First came the movement 
for the higher education, out of which 
grew the professional training of 
women. Notable among these factors 
were industrial opportunities, and 
women’s participation in great move- 
ments such as anti-slavery and tem- 
perance. In other words, a tide of 
progress, of which the suffrage move- 
ment is only one element, is setting in 
the same direction, and working with 
it and for it. Let us remember that 
it is not too late for us to have a share 
in this work,—that we may all par- 
take in the great world-movement for 
equal rights.” 

Miss Balch’s Address. 

Miss Emily Greene Balch of Bryn 
Mawr, Associate Professor of Econom- 
ics and Sociology at Wellesley College, 
was introduced as the woman who had 
investigated our immigration problem 
by going to the far-away lands from 
which the immigrants come, and 
studying their conditions at home. She 
said in part: 

There are two schools of thought on 
the woman question, corresponding to 
the views of Booker Washington and 
of Prof. Dubois on the race question. 
There are those who think the most 
important thing is to make the best 
use of the opportunities which we al- 
ready have, and that in this way we 
shall gain more; and those who think 
the most important thing is to press 
the demand for the whole. I belong 
to the former, and for that very rea- 
son feel the more bound to stand up 
and be counted on an oceasion like 
this. We cannot overrate the impor- 
tance, the self-sacrifice and devotion 
of the women who gave a cutting edge 
to this movement. 

The early women who went to col- 
lege were never regarded as people, as 


students, but solely as women. The 
younger women are largely spared 


this. 

There have been some funny things 
mixed up with this serious and impor- 
tant movement. A friend of mine saw 
Dr. Mary Walker on the ears, and 
calied the conductor’s attention to her. 
H[e said: “She nursed me when I was 
a soldier,” and my friend will never 
forget the look of reverence on his 
face. Even the mistakes of judgment 
maue by some of the early workers 
can often be traced back to that very 
element of courage, nobility and 
strength which made them pioneers. 

I differ with most of the older 
women in thinking that less. stress 
should be laid on rights and more on 
duties. This movement grew out of 
the American and French revolutions, 
which emphasized abstract individual 
tights. What is most needed now is 
to awaken women to their duties and 
opportunities. Achievement makes 
growth, and growth makes achieve- 
ment possible. At present women are 
afraid; they are cramped by their own 
conception of themselves. American 
women have a great deal to learn from 
Russian women. I have been struck 
by the way Russian men regard Rus- 
sian women, the sense of absolute 
equality and comradeship; and this in 
2 country where only a little while 
ago a whip hung at the door to beat 
the wife with, and was as regular a 
part of the furniture as the dog- 
Whips. The change has come about 
hecause the women have worked side 
by side with the men in the general 
movement for freedom. 

When a woman is convinced that she 
absolutely must have a thing for the 
sake of her children, she gets it. When 
the American woman feels that she 
absolutely must have the ballot to res- 
cue the children in the Georgia eotton 
mills, she will get it. 





Mrs. Ames said: “I am tempted to 
make another speech. Don’t be satis- 
fied because you personally have all 
the rights you need to make you com- 
fortable. Let the fate and the cause 
of every other woman be your cause 
and your fate.” 

Miss Cook’s Address. 

Miss Caroline J. Cook of Wellesley 
and Bston University Law School, in- 
structor in Commercial Law at Sim- 
mons College, made one of the 
brightest speeches of the afternoon, 
but unluckily no adequate report of it 
ean be given. She said: “The woman 
lawyer, as is true of most manifesta- 
tions of the new woman, is largely the 
revival and development of an old 
type.” Miss Cook referred to the Ro- 
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Boston’s Finest Restaurant— Fifth Floor 


HENRY SIEGEL Co. 


ASHINGTON AND ESSEX STREETS 


Permanent Features of the Siegel Store 


RESTAURANT One-half of the 


entire fifth floor; 
music 11.30 to 2.30. The finest place 
in the city to lunch; superior cuisine, 
superior service. 








HAIR DRESSING AND MAN- 
ICURE PARLORS Experts in 


attendance. 








BUTTERICK PATTERNS A 
large 


section of our notion department on 
the main floor is devoted exclusively 
to the sale of Butterick patterns; 
prices 10c and 15c. 








OPTICAL DEPARTMENT — 
ca 


always have your eyes fitted by a thor- 
oughly practical optician without 
charge, and secure a pair of gold frame 
rimless spectacles at 1-4 to 1-3 the 
prices charged by exclusive jewelry or 
optical stores. Main floor, just inside 
the Washington Street entrance. 








PHOTOGRAPH STUDIO oa 
other in New England makes a = 
tempt to compete with our prices. 
Take Hayward place elevator to sey- 
enth floor. 


SHEET MUSIC Finest sheet 


music section in 
the city. A large room walled off es- 
pecially for this important féature, 
where you can always hear the latest 
song and instrumental hits. We also 
have concerts several times a week in 
this department, third floor, Essex 
street aide. 


FOOD MAGAZINE We issue 


quarterly 
the most elaborate food magazine pub- 
lished by any grocery in New England. 
It keeps you in touch with all the new 
receipts, all the finest foods, all the 
finest table supplies, and has in addi- 
tion many other interesting features. 




















SODA FOUNTAIN — floor, 
ia Re oneene nest in the 
city. Tables for the ciate 





of those who desire a refreshing rest. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


The fad of the 
century. Thou- 
sands are enjoying wood burning who 
have learned the art in our depart- 
ment. Competent instructor gives les- 
sons without apse 


SAVINGS BANKS A regular 
$1.00 bank 


for 35c. A great way to save money 
without missing it. Every man, wo- 
man and child should have one of these 
banks. We keep the key and will open 
your bank and turn the money over to 
you at any time you bring it to our 
store. 

CANDIES Two lat large sections on 
—_—_—_— the main floor, where 
you will always find the freshest and 
finest candies at the lowest prices in 
the city. 

FUR STORAGE © Fireproof vaults 
~ in our own build- 
ing, where you may inspect your yal- 
uables any time. We guarantee your 
furs against moths, fire and theft. 
No charge for storage on furs sent 
in for alterations or repairs. We 
also accept carpets, rugs, ete., for 
storage. 
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man pr English courts, ns ol their ef- 
fect on conditions in America; the re- 
vival of women’s public phar Poe the 
difficulty of ascertaining the proxi- 
mate cause, and the expansive power 
of the suffrage idea. She pointed out 
the contrast between this idea and 
that dominating the judges who op- 
posed the admission of women to 
practise law. Miss Cook gave a 
sketch of the pioneer women lawyers, 
described the present situation, and in 
conclusion spoke warmly of the debt 
that women lawyers owe to the suf- 
frage cause, 
Mrs. Park’s Address. 

Mrs. Charles Park made the closing 

address. She quoted from “The Evolu- 


tion of the Massachusetts Public 
School System,” by George H. Mar- 
tin: 


“The half-century in which the dis- 
trict school and the academy flourished 
is also memorable for the change in 
public sentiment regarding the educa- 
tion of girls. In the earliest days, 
when Dorchester set up its town 
school, it was left to the discretion of 
the elders and the selectmen whether 
maids should be taught with the boys 


or not. In the exercise of this discre- 
tion, they decided against co-educa- 
tion, and until the Revolution, girls 


graduated from the dame schools, and 
early entered upon domestic duties. 
The district schools in the smaller 
towns opened their doors to boys and 
girls alike, but few of*the girls ad- 
vanced beyond reading and writing. 
“The Revolutionary period started 
new currents of thinking along many 
lines, and almost simultaneously in all 
the larger towns there arose a demand 
for ampler opportunities for the edu- 


cation of girls. The practical form 
which the agitation assumed con- 
cerned the admission of girls to the 


master’s school. At first, towns voted 
decidedly to be at no expense for edu- 
cating girls. Slowly the conservative 
party made concessions. The boys 
were sent home an hour earlier in the 


forenoon and afternoon, and the girls | 


came in: or the girls came an hour 
in the morning, before the boys, and 
on Thursday afternoon (the boys’ holi- 
day); this only during the summer 
months,—so tender was the considera- 
tion for what, in the language of the 
time, was called ‘the female health.’ 
Thus the more ambitious girls worked 
their way a little into arithmetic, geo- 
graphy and grammar. It was fifty 
vears after the Revolution before girls 
acquired equal privileges with the boys 
in the masters’ schools of the large 
towns.” 

Mrs. Park continued: 

“In the fifteen years before the ac 


tual organization of the woman suf- | political, educational, 
the leaders conduct-| soc ial. 


frage movement, 
ed a great campaign in many 
settled sections of this country. 


of the | 


some of them, ard the dates at which 
they hegan their agitation: 
Wright in 1828, Ernestine L. 
1836, Mary S. Gove in 1837 (who dwelt 
especially on woman’s rights to a thor- 
ough medical education), 
in 1838, and the Grimke sisters at 
about the same time. In 1840 Marga- 
ret Fuller, in an article entitled ‘The 
Great Law Suit,’ said: ‘We would 
have every arbitrary barrier thrown 
down, we would ‘have every path laid 
open to women as freely as to men.’ 
and two years later, in ‘Woman and 
the Nineteenth Century,’ she wrote 
that men ought to give women every 


privilege acquired for men, elective 
franchise, tenure of property, liberty 
to speak in public assemblies and 


Abby Kelley | 





| 


| erable concrete 


| 





Let | tion 
me call your attention to the names of | the 


Frances | 
Rose in} 


| 


| most 


equal opportunities for education. To} 


all these leaders, 
equal education was one of the many 
rights needed to place woman in her 
proper sphere.” 

Mrs. Park referred to the demand 
for the higher education for women, 
made at the first local woman’s rights 
convention, held at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., in 1848, and at the first Na- 
tional Woman's Rights Convention, 


held in Worcester, Mass., in 1850. She 
continued: 
“In comparison with these dates, 


the opportunity for | 


those of the opening of the first col- 
leges is significant. I take them from 
the ‘Bibliography of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women,’ compiled by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 
Oberlin, 18383; Antioch, 1852; Kansas, 
1864; Massachusetts’ Institute of 
Technology and Vassar, 1865; North- 
western, Boston and California Uni- 
versities, 1869; Michigan, 1870; Syra- 
cuse, 1871; Cornell and Wesleyan, 
1812; Wellesley and Smith, 1875; Asso- 
ciation for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women, the germ of Radcliffe, 
1882; Bryn Mawr, 1885; Barnard, 
188; Chicago, 1892; Mount Holyoke as 
a college in 1893, and Radcliffe as a 
college in 1894. With the sole excep- 
tion of Oberlin, not one of these col- 
leges was open to women before the 
organized movement for woman suf- 
frage. Within the first quarter cen- 
tury after its formation, nine of these 
colleges were opened to women, and 
doubtless others not included in the 
A. C. A. list may be added. 

“It is true that the men and women 
who advocated most earnestly equal 
opportunities for education were not 
usually the persons by whom colleges 
for women were endowed, for they 
were themselves ordinarily persons of 
small means. As a rule, too, the heads 
of these institutions for women were 


not prominently identified with the 
general movement, though they were 
very often in sympathy with it. The 


obvious reason for this was that their 
particular work was still a question 
of debate, and their energy was ab- 
sorbed in strengthening it. 

“The function of the leaders of the 
general movement was to create pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of the applica- 
tion of a principle in many directions, 
of which education was one. How this 
worked may be illustrated by innum- 
inst: inces, of which I 
have time for only two.” 

Mrs. Park described the hard strug- 
gle for an education made by Lucy 
Stone, the first woman in Massachu- 
setts to take a college degree. She 
had to go all the way to Oberlin, O., 
then the only college in the United 
States that admitted women. Mrs. 
ark also mentioned the interesting 
fact that the founder of Smith Col- 
lege said she had been led to leave her 
fortune for that purpose by reading 
Col. T. W. Higginson’s “Ought Wo- 
men to Learn tbe Alphabet?’ Mrs. 
Park continued: 

“It seems to me, therefore, fair to 
conclude that the so-called higher edu- 
cation, along with many other im- 
provements in the standing of women, 


owes a heavy debt to the move- 
ment which advocated equal rights, 
industrial and 


“Then there is one point in connec- 
with our personal obligation to 
leaders themselves of which I 
wish to speak. When I went to see 


Mrs. Julian Ward Howe about this 
meeting, she said with a twinkle, ‘You 


educated women have great responsi- 
bilities. I was never educated, you 
know.’ No better instance could be 
cited to prove that education for the 
individual woman is not a thing of the 
last fifty years. Throughout the past, 
individual women of great gifts or ex- 
ceptionally fortunate circumstances 
had been able to get for themselves al- 
as much education or power of 
other kinds as they might wish. No 
one who has heard Mrs. Howe today 
can doubt that most women of colle- 
giate training would give a great deai 
for the erudition, the mental alertness 


and the gift of crystalline phrase 
which came to her outside college 
walls, and without any of the modern 
facilities of higher learning. When I 
first saw Miss Anthony, I was im- 


pressed with the conviction that a wo- 


man of her tremendous energy and 
will power might easily have gained 


for herself emolument and power far 


beyond that offered by any of the 
‘rights’ which she demanded. The 


people who knew Lucy Stone testify 
so unanimously to her sweetness and 
charm that I feel assured these would 
have won her almost any ‘privilege’ 





which she desired; but these women 
and others like them chose not to use 
their personal gifts for their own per- 
sonal advantage, but devoted them to 
the uplifting of the entire sex. They 
might have gained great things for 
themselves individually, but they pre- 
ferred to work hard, to suffer insult 
and sometimes personal violence, in 
order to establish the principle of op- 
portunity for all.” 





Mrs. Judith W. Smith rose in the 
audiénce and said: “Lucy Stone often 
said, ‘Oh, if the college women would 


only take up this work! She would 
have been so grateful for this meet- 
ing’ 

Mrs. Park called attention to the 
pamphlet biography of Lucy Stone 
lately published by the College Equal 
Suffrage League, and a number of or- 


taken for it. [It can be 


ders were 
had from Miss Cliff at 6 Marlboro 
street, Boston.] 

Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed. Mrs. R. H. Gillmore, Miss 
Edith Winthrop Taylor, Miss M. Ada 
Molineux, and Miss Mabel Willard 


poured the tea and chocolate. 
College girls in cap and gown acted 


as ushers, under the charge of Mrs. 
Bryan 8S. Permar of Wellesley. They 
were Miss Maud Hartwell of Smith, 


Miss Mary Leavens of Wellesley, and 
Misses Rosa Heinzen, Frederica and 
Gertrude Cliff, all of Radcliffe. 





A RUSSIAN WOMAN’S VIEW. 


who spent many 
went back 


A Russian woman, 
America and 


writes in a private 


years in 


about a year ago, 
letter: 

“Here, life is depressing to those 
who have become weaned from Rus- 
sian customs, climate and govern- 
ment. The lack of individuality is 
astounding, incredible. It has been 


crushed out of the character of these 
wonderfully patient and good-natured 
people, misgoverned for centuries, 
subjected to trials the end of which 
is not yet in sight. 

“At first, after my return, I was a 
somewhat uninterested spectator of 
events, but the longer I stay the less 
can I contain my indignation. It is 
really impossible to live here and re- 
main an impassive spectator of the 
cruelty, vindictiveness, greed, law- 
lessness and stupidity of the govern- 
ment. This may seem an exagger- 
ation, but numberless facts support 
such a criticism. What defense can 
be made for trying peaceable citizens 
by court-martial, and executing mere 
youths and girls within 24 hours— 
for wholesale convictions (without a 
jury) of men sent on board vessels 
whose shots could not even reach the 
Japanese fleet—for rewarding offi- 
cials for cruel practices—for giving 
the widows of bureaucrats such pen- 
sions as are never allowed to our 
Presidents’ wives? What can be said 
in defense of the suppression of all 
right to hold public meetings, unless 
they are known to be favorable to 
the government? Can we blame the 
men and women who, taking their 
lives in their hands, refuse to submit, 
and contend for rights—not liberties 
—that perhaps only their children 
may actually attain? 

“The propaganda is now going on 
among the soldiers, for as long as the 
army remains a weapon of the pres- 
ent regime, so long it will be useless 
to expect a change. The peasants, 
though they now understand whence 
their oppression comes, are powerless 
to resist it, for concerted action is 
hardly possible in a country of such 
distances, and the government sends 
its troops—‘punitive detachments’ 
they are called—to crush discontent 
wherever it breaks out. ‘Do not dare 
to reason!’ is the command of the 
government to every soldier, a motto 
that caused the defeat of the Russian 
army in Manchuria and the loss of 
the fleet. Yet the bureaucracy has 
learned nothing. Its own motto is 
always the same, ‘After us the 
deluge!’ It blindly pursues its own 





advantage by plunging its bloody | 
into the public treasury; it | 
gh h 


hand 
shields any official, even thou 

may be found guilty of ‘enpeupaiating’ | 
public funds; it muzzles the press; it 
sends thousands of citizens into 
exile; it bribes the Senate, and forces 
it to falsify the laws: 
meetings of any and all parties unless 


it forbids the |, 


| 
| 


they are its acknowledged partisans. | 


and it has the impudence to tell the 
world that Russia is pacified, and that 
it has re-established order in the 
country! I wish it were in my power 
to describe in detail its daily and 
shameless  iniquities. Court-martial 
has now become the usual method of 
dealing with those who are caught 
expressing or propagating opinions 
inimical to those of the Cabinet. The 
henchmen of the government are 
given carte blanche to call the con- 
stitution “vile,” and by violence to 
extort from the peasants taxes that 
they are unable to pay. Their neces- 
sary household goods and agricultural 
implements are sold, their last cow is 
taken from them. Indeed, the horrors 
of the French dragonnades are re- 
vived in Russia. 

“When I started to write, I did not 
mean to send you this arraignment 
of a hypocritical and faithless gov- 
ernment; but there is no statement 
made that could not be supported by 
facts, all well known to and tolerated 
by the representatives of the Czar. 

“Of him very little is known. He 
never shows himself in public, and for 
years has not lived in the capital. But 
the people, the thinking, the working 
people, those who do not depend on 
the bounty of the government, feel 
unanimously the need of a change. All 
are looking to the Duma, which alone 
may be able io help Russia 

“No matter if they are dismissed 
again; at least they will confirm be- 
fore all the world the real wishes of 
the first Duma: Amnesty for all, the 
distribution of a part of the land be- 
longing to the nobility, a responsible 
Cabinet, trial by jury, and the right 
of public speech and assembly. Even 
those primary foundations of a con- 
stitution are still lacking, and the 
paper constitution of Russia may well 
be consigned to the waste basket.” 





GOOD NEws. 





The N. Y. 
27 says: 

The “suffragettes” have hhad aston- 
ishing luck in getting their measures 
before the Commons. They drew the 
first place of the session for a private 
member’s bill—only, it is true, to have 
it talked to death. Thereupon a 
dozen of the suffragist members agreed 
to ballot for place for a motion, and 
at the very first attempt Sir Charles 
McLaren, a nephew of John Bright, 
won first place out of a hundred who 
had one motion or another to propose. 
At 8.15 tomorrow, Sir Charles will 
therefore move that “in the opinion 
of this House, the exclusion of women 
from the Parliamentary franchise is 


Evening Post of March 


neither expedient, justifiable, nor 
politically right’—a phrase taken 


verbatim from the Prime Minister’s 
remarks on the second reading of the 


unfortunate bill that was talked out. 
How Campbell-Bannerman likes this 
application of his words is not yet 


| 
| 
| 
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wood-choppers in the United States. 
No one seeks to forbid them by law to 
follow these hard trades, but when it 
is proposed to let a woman cast a bal- 
lot, we are at once told that she has 
not muscle enough. 

Conditions 
placing the ballot to a 
in women’s hands. 
tions have changed. 
work have 





favorable for 
great extent 
Industrial condi- 
The women who 
a special claim to enfran- 
chisement. They not only help create 
wealth, but are subject to the condi- 
tions imposed on it by the voters. 
Women today are working in factories 
under conditions over which they have 
no control. Women without the fran- 


now are 





chise can not control the conditions 
surrounding their own work. Such 


known, but the promoters of the reso-| pyblic control as is attempted—the set- 


lution are confident of obtaining 


HLlouse pa closure, even though ies 
morrow had been selected as the be- 
ginning of the Easter recess. A favor- 


able vote would do much to encourage 


the “suffragettes,” even though it will 
not mean the winning of the ballot. 
Sir Charles McLaren was not in his 
seat when his luck was announced. 
But his son, H. D. McLaren, who is 
also a member, moved the House to 


loud laughter by solemnly announcing 
that “his honorable friend, Sir Char- 
les McLaren,” would make use of his 
opportunity to call attention to the 
subject of the enfranchisement of 
women, 

According to the U. S. Census there 
are in this country 150 women builders 
and contractors, 167 masons, 545 car- 
penters, 45 plasterers, 1,759 painters, 
glaziers and varnishers, 126 plumbers, 
241 paperhangers and two slaters and 
roofers. There are women steamfitters 
and boilermakers, and more than 665,- 
(00 women farm laborers. In the great 
timber regions more than 100 women 
work at lumbering and rafting, and 
there are 1138 professional women 


‘ting of a standard of sanitation, sweat 
shop ordinances, limitation of child la- 
bor—is regulated by the male voters. 
There are many evils today that only 
women can remedy, and the principal 
remedial means at hand is the ballot. 
—Western Christian Advocate. 





Captain Amundsen, in his account: of 
his voyage to the North Magnetic Pole, 
says that the musical gifts of the Es- 
quimaux women filled him with as- 
tonishment. He found them capable 
of singing in concert with variations 
on the fine notes without once getting 
out of tune. Among the Gilzaks of 
Northern Siberia, the lyrics of the tribe 
are composed wholly by the maidens, 
who, however, may not give their 
names to their own compositions, as 
the men do not consider it modest for 
a girl’s name to be publicly mentioned. 
This trait of primitive peoples may ex- 
plain why so few women’s names have 
been handed down to posterity. 





Read the best books first, or you 
may not have a chance to read them 





at all.—Thoreau. 
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SLEEP. 





By Edith 8. Blackwell, M.D. 





In the morning a lark awakens, 
All ready to seek the sun. 

He soars and sings 

On tireless wings, 
With a joy that will never be done. 


In the evening bis wings are drooping, 
He would settle down in his nest. 
The day is long 
And hushed the song, 
And sleep is the thing that is best. 


In life’s morning a young soul wakens, 
All ready his race to run, 

At work or at play, 

For an endless day, 
With a zest that will never be done. 


In the evening his wings are flagging, 
He would settle down to rest. 

The day was long 

And had hushed the song; 
Sleep is the thing that is best. 


The bird will awake on the morrow, 
All joy for another flight; 

Shall the soul not sing 

On a strengthened wing, 
After the sleep of the night 


If not, shall it sleep forever, 

Forever to sleep and rest. 
When the night is long, 
And ended the song, 

Sleep is the thing that is best. 





THE SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 





The pure white lily raised its cup, 
At Easter-time, at Easter-time; 
The crocus to the sky looked up, 
At happy Easter-time. 


“We'll hear the song of heaven!” they 
say, 
“Its glory shines on us today; 
O, may it shine on us alway, 
At holy Easter-time!” 


’Twas long, and iong, and long ago, 
That Easter-time, that Easter-time; 

But still the pure white lilies blow 
At happy Easter-time. 


And still each little flower doth say, 
“Good Christians, bless this holy day! 
For christ is risen, the angels say, 
At blessed Easter-time.” 





LONGFELLOW AMONG COLLEGE 
GIRLS. 





It was in Wellesley’s earliest glow 
of enthusiasm for poets and artists 
that it was announced one evening at 
chapel that Longfellow would visit 
the college the next day. fant time 
was given to Euclid or Horace that 
evening, but every copy of Longfel- 
low’s poems on the premises was 
brought to light and taxed to its ut- 
most. 

Never a more glorious day dawned 
than Oct. 6, 1876. The very woods 
held high carnival, and in crimsons 
and yellows, greens and gold, flashed 
all day in ever-changeful beauty. 

The arrival of Longfellow, accom- 
panied by his daughters and a few dis- 
tinguished guests, was the signal for 
a gathering of the clans for a high 
holiday. What Wellesley girl of ’76 
can ever forget the royal procession to 
the dining hall, succeeded by the yet 
gayer one, led by the college crews in 
costume, to Lake Waban? Perhaps 
one may proudly recall that she was 
of the favored crew of the “Evange- 
line” and had helped deck it gayly 
with autumn leaves in honor of the 
event, an adornment fitly symbolizing 
the season to which the poet’s life had 
come. 

“Nor spring nor summer beauty hath 
such grace 
As one may find in an autumnal face.” 

I shall remember him always as I 
saw him that afternoon sitting in the 
bow of the boat, his white hair gently 
lifted by the lake breeze, autumn 
leaves adorning his person as well as 
his seat, entering with simple glee into 
the girlish sports of the hour, his heart 
forever young, and only his head 
grown old. 

After a few graceful maneuvers, the 
gay fleet of boats rowed to the center 
of the lake, and, oar-locked, formed a 
solid square. Then what a program 
followed, when for an hour stories 
were told, Longfellow poems sung, 
and happy laughter echoed over the 
water! One of the songs was Long- 
fellow’s translation of Uhland which 
ends with 
“Take, O boatman, thrice they fee, 7 
Spirits twain have crossed with me. 


The last was, “Farewell, farewell, 
my own true love’—when the boats, 
as if by magic, suddenly parted com- 
pany and sped for the shore, led by 
the “Evangeline.” 

There was an hour after that in the 





chapel with presentation of flowers by 
the college classes and a laurel crown; 
a portfolio of college photographs, and | 
some simple verses written by one of 
the students. The poet replied with 
a graceful speech, and, in turn, read | 
one of his own poems, which, to the | 
delight of the students, he had dedi- | 
cated to the college. 

James T. Fields, of merry memory, | 
was among the guests, and when some 
one said later, “We had hoped to have 
a speech from you,” he replied: “Not 
when the king is here.” 

A half-hour after, as the poet drove 
away, from a hundred windows fiut- 
tered white handkerchiefs as a part- 





| tion. 
| the women of South 





ing salute, and in three hundred hearts 
was left an imperishable memory of 


“Longfellow Day at Wellesley.”—Lou- 
ise Manning Hodgkins in Western 
Christian Advocate, 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The woman's club of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., nominated a ticket for 
municipal officers the other day. Their 
ticket gave so much satisfaction that 
it has been endorsed by both the Re- 
publican and the Democratic parties, 
and is to be elected on April 2 without 
opposition. 





The New York Woman’s Prison As- 
sociation is urging the passage of the 
pending bill to establish a State farm 


for women misdemeanants. It has 
been endorsed by the Consumers’ 
League, Woman’s Municipal League, 


W. C. T. U., State Charities’ Associa- 
tion, and the State Prison Association. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Chicago is to have a College Women’s 
Club, with dining-room, parlors and 
reading-room. At a meeting of about 
500 college women lately held in Han- 
del Hall, Mrs. Thomas Balmer, 1327 
Hollywood avenue, a Vassar graduate, 
was made chairman of the executive 
committee, to succeed Miss Elizabeth 
Telling, 840 North Park avenue. The 
other members of the committee are: 
Miss Grace Jackson, Wellesley; Mrs. 
Barrett Poucher, Rockford; Miss Isa- 
belle Lynde, Bryn Mawr; Miss Ger- 
trude Gane, Smith; Miss Esther Wit- 
kowski, Vassar, and Mrs. P. 8S. Peter- 
son. 

“We have ascertained that there are 
2,000 women in Chicago eligible to 
membership,’ Miss Witkowski is re- 
ported as saying. “Almost all the 
women’s colleges have local alumnae 
associations, but none of them have 
clubhouses. It will be impossible for 





us for many years to have a clubhouse. 
We mean to rent a suite of rooms in 
the loop district.” 

Wellesley. 

Dr. Eleanor A. McC. Gamble, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, now on 
leave of absence, is making research 
experiments in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, and is the only 
student thus occupied. Miss Matsu 
Okonoki, a recent graduate of the To- 
kio High and Normal School, will be 
sent by the Japanese Department of 
Education to Wellesley College to 
study the English language and litera- 
ture. 


Byrn Mawr. 

The three European fellowships 
awarded each spring by the directors 
of Bryn Mawr College to students 
nominated by the faculty have just 
been assigned. The Byrn Mawr Euro- 
pean fellowship, value $500, for a 
year’s residence and study at a Euro- 
pean university, goes to Virginia Greer 
Hill, a senior. The other seniors who 
attained high grades, and thus formed 
the class roll of honor, are: Edith Flor- 
ence Rice, Clara Lyford Smith, Com- 
fort Worthington Dorsey, Helen Lam- 
berton, Annabella Elliott Richards, 
Anne Thompson Hann, Eunice Mor- 
gan Schenck, Brownie Elizabeth Weff, 
and Emma Sweet. Of these ten stu- 
dents five were prepared by private 
and five by public schools. 

The Mary E. Garrett European fel- 
lowship of $500, founded by Miss Gar- 
rett in 1894, has been awarded this 
year to Alice Middleton Boring, gradu- 
ate scholar in biology at Bryn Mawr 
from 1904 to 1905, and fellow in biol- 


| tributing also to the support of others. 





ogy, 1906 to 1907. 

The President M. Carey Thomas fel- 
lowship, also founded by Miss Garrett, | 
has been awarded to Miss Esther Har- | 
mon, graduate scholar in Teutonic 
philology. 


Radcliffe. 
The senior class has elected the 
class-day officers, as follows: Marshal, 
Ruth Bennett; class poet, Margaret E. 
Rich; class prophet, Kathleen Drew; 
class lawyer, Sara M. Bourke; class | 
historian, Annie Tufts. General com- 
mittee: Ethel Lyons, chairman; Leslie 
Carter, Dorothy Abbott. Invitation 
committee: Constance Hall, chairman: | 
Margaret Harwood, Martha Brown, | 
Mary Johnson, Alice Adams. Bacca- | 
laureate committee: Lucia O. Wither- | 
by, chairman; Margery Melcher, Edith | 
Carleton. Class-book committee: 
Kathleen Drew, chairman; Edith Kel- 
logg, Margaret E. Rich. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





South Dakota. 





On my way home from the National 
Convention, I stopped over in High- 
more and gave a report of the Con- 
vention in the Congregational Church. 
A club of 20 members was organized, 
and proved to be the first club organ- 
ized after the convention, so it is en- 
titled to a set of the History of Wo- 
man Suffrage, as voted by the conven- 
They expect to continue until 
Dakota have the 





ballot. 

The South Dakota FE. S. A. held an 
executive committee meeting in High- 
more this week. A State Central Suf-| 
frage Committee was organized, con-| 
sisting of Miss Rose Bower, chairman, | 
and acentral committeeman from each | 


. | 
county in the State. The annual State 
Convention will be 


held in Huron | 
during State Fair week in Septem-} 
ber. Ex-Governor Adams of Colorado | 
will be invited to speak on Woman's 
Day (we are going to ask for a Wo- 
man’s Day and a Woman's Building). 

A novel plan for raising money was | 


|izing for woman suffrage in Mississip- 


adopted. Instead of having dinners 
and suppers and eating for money, we 
are going to ask for gifts of live 
stock, or anything that can be con- 
verted into cash. The business com- 
mittee showed their faith in this plan 
by giving a calf and some pigs and 
chickens, some of which will be sold 
to the highest bidder at the conven- 
tion at Huron and public meetings in 
other parts of the State. 

We have ordered 1000 menbership 
cards printed, if the National does not 
supply the kind suggested by Miss 
Clay, and will wait impatiently for the 
new contest-books and medals. We 
had yards and yards of names en- 
rolled, but the member of the Legisla- 
ture from the county having the most 
names voted «against the suffrage 
amendment. “Increase of member- 
ship” and thorough organization are 
the things we most need and must 
have in South Dakota. 

Florence Jeffries, 
Cor. Sec. S. D. E. S. A. 





Minnesota. 





Your issue of March 16 contains an 
account of the debate in the lower 
House of our State Legislature over 
the pending suffrage bills. We are 
now waiting anxiously for the action 
of the Senate. 

The Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate granted us a hearing, which it | 
pleases me to report was a success. | 
Mrs. Stockwell, our State president, 
having ‘been very recently afflicted by 
the death of her aged father, was un- 
able to be present, so the duty of in- 





troducing the speakers fell to the 
writer. } 

Mr. Stockwell, representing Mrs. | 
Stockwell, made a strong plea from| 


the viewpoint of the justice of woman | 
suffrage and its reference to the peo-| 
ple, for which our bill asks. The edu-| 
cated woman and educator were rep- 
resented by Mrs. Frances Squires Pot- 
ter, Assistant Professor of Mnglish in 
the University of Minnesota. Mrs. | 
Potter’s plea was strong and forceful 
end her arguments telling, while her} 
personal magnetism and her charming! 
manner carried her audience with her 
in the fullest sense. The professional 
woman and wage-earner were repre- 
sented by Dr. Florence C. Baier, as 
was most fitting, since she has been 
self-sustaining since early girlhood, 
mostly as teacher and physician, con- 


Mrs. A. S. Anderson spoke for the re- 
former and philanthropist. The writer 
answered some of the more common 
objections. 

Each speaker was given (hearty ap- 
plause, and at the close Gen. V. B. 
Seward, of Marshall, moved that the 
committee report the bill to the Sen- 
ate with a recommendation that it 
pass. This was carried unanimously. 
We felt quite elated, as this was the 
greatest compliment they could have 
paid us. The Senator remarked that 
it was the best hearing he had ever 
attended. And, more, seven ladies 
who went to the hearing, joined the 
P. E. Club of Minneapolis, paid their 
dues at once, and voted themselves 
derelict in not having taken up the 
work before! 

The bill has not been reported to 
the Senate yet. We have some strong 
friends in the Senate, and Gen. Se- 
ward, who has the bill in charge, is 
very hopeful of its passage, in which 
case of course the lower House must 
reconsider. 

Ethel E. Hurd, M. D. 


Mississippi. 





Miss Belle Kearney has been organ- 


pi, and having fine success. She has} 
lately organized four clubs. with the 
following officers: 

Vicksburg—President, Mrs. Tom 
Searles: secretary, Mrs. W. 8S. Belden: 
treasurer, Mrs. O. 8S. Robbins. 

Yazoo City—President, Mrs. Webb 
Zenor: vice-president, Mrs. N. N. 
Mott: secretary, Mrs. Jennie Noonan 
Wheliss; treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Kline. 

McComb—President, Mrs. Ben. Hud- 
enrith; vice-president, Mrs. Anthony 


Fly; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Purser; recording secretary, J. K. 


Dunn; treasurer, Mrs. McKenna. 

Clinton—President, Prof. G. H. 
Brunson; vice-president, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Eddy: secretary. Mr. C. Graham; 
treasurer, Mr. F. P. Tate. 

Miss Kearney has been speaking in 
the churches on sociological subjects 
in the evenings, and holding parlor 
meetings in the day with the represen- 
tative women in each town that she 
visits. At the latter she discusses wo- 
man suffrage and the general progress 
of women, and organizes suffrage 
clubs. In one week Miss Kearney 
held ten meetings. 





Tennessee. 





The Memphis branch of the Tennes- 
see E. S. A. held a meeting on March 
12 at the home of the State president, 
Mrs. J. D. Allen. It was decided to 
adopt the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Kentucky E. R. A., with a few 





| changes, to adapt them to the needs} 


of Tennessee. Several new members | 
joined, and the meeting is described | 
by the Memphis Commercial Appeal as 
most enthusiastic. The club will meet | 
monthly. } 





“Can't you do something to arouse 
interest and increase the attendance at 
the Sunday services?’ asked the heavy 
contributor. 

“Yes,” replied the pastor. “If you 
have no objections, I will have some 
friend of mine prefer a charge of 
heresy against me.” 
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pair that fails. 


Women’s 2-Clasp Kid Gloves, with 
one row of embroidery, grays, 
tans, mode, beaver, also black, 
and these black gloves are par- 
ticularly fine quality. Our price, 
OE EE ents Cate dae ia dnes deen $1.10 


Women’s 2-Clasp Kid Gloves, with 
a new imperial point embroidery, 
made from finest selected skins; 
black, black with white embroid- 
ery, mode, beaver, gray, tan, 
green, the new shades of red and 
white, one of our exclusive styles, 


ee ee $1.25 
Women’s Pique Sewn Dogskin 
Gloves. Also genuine mocha in 


black, tan and gray assortments, 


with two clasps at $1.50. Excep- 
tional values and correct weight. 
DS vdeeearune dt asdun acer $1.50 
Women’s Long Mousquetaire 
Chamois Gloves—In natural color, 
made from the finest quality 


chamois leather, very stylish and 
desirable, for these are the kind 


Let Us Save You Something on 
Your Easter Gloves 








You'll find w captivating assortment of styles and shades 
(no trouble to match the costume), grand assortments and 
the lowest prices in New England. A new pair for every 





that wash. Per pair 


Women’s 8-Button Mousquetaire 
Suede Gloves in beautiful assort- 
ments of mode, gray, light and 
dark tans, long and short fingers, | 
Made to our special order by Tre- | 
fousse & Co. Per pair ...... $1.65 | 








Women’s Glace Kid Gloves, 16- 
button mousquetaire. The famous 
Trefousse & Co. make, black and 
white only. Price, per pair ..$3.50 


Women’s Mousquetaire Kid 
Gloves. A weight and_ style 
suitable for the early spring, this 
glove is made from kid skins that 
are a little heavier than the usual 
weight kid, have spear point em- 


broidery backs, and are made 
pique sewn. Absolutely perfect 
Weems, «OP PREP cv cccccccves J 


Women’s 12-Button Mousquetaire 
Suede Gloves—A glove that was 
made expressly for us and can be 
found in no other store. The 
colorings are simply perfection, 
the finish and style could not be 
improved upon if you paid twice 
as much per pair $2.75 


Women’s Glace Kid Gloves, 12- 
button mousquetaire style, famous 
Trefousse & Co. make; we have 
never received such beautiful as- 
sortments of colors, such as mode, 
beaver, light brown, also white 
and black. Price, per pair... .$3.00 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





rress dispatches say that in Finland 
on election day the crowds were “silent 
and orderly,” and that among them 
were “large numbers of women, who 
take the deepest interest in the pro- 
ceedings.” Just a year from the day 
of Miss Anthony’s funeral, women 
were voting on the continent of Bu- 
rope for the first time. 

The Cleveland (O.) Leader advocates 
placing women in official positions in 
State institutions. An earnest and 
able editorial on the subject closes 
with the words, “They must be called 
into this service of the State.” The 
Leader overlooks the fact that the 
Ohio State Constitution provides that 
such offices must be held by “elec- 
tors,” thus debarring women, no mat- 
ter how well qualified. 

The Governor of Lower Austria has 
forbidden the formation of a Woman 
Suffrage Society by virtue of Para- 
graph 30 of a law of 1867, which de- 
clares that “women or minors cannot 
be members of political clubs.” The 
women will appeal to the Home Secre- 
tary, begging for the abolition of the 
paragraph. 

Jules Claretie, in the Paris papers, 
asks why tne women cab drivers are 
unpopular and are not wholly trusted? 
Since women have long been recog- 
nized as able to lead and direct men, 
he says, why are they not considered 
perfectly able to direct horses? M. 
Claretie thinks that the disinclination 
of men to trust them is due to man's 
dislixe to being disturbed in his hab- 
its. The male cab-drivers have a 
right to run over people. Their trade 
institution; the women drivers 
are a novelty. 

In Belgium, the Minister of Labor 
has presented to Parliament a bill 
making some changes in the Industrial 
Councils, and extending the right of 
arbitration in cases of disagreement 
between employers and employed. The 
bill contains a clause that “women 
shall have the right to vote and shall 
be eligible on the same terms as men.” 
If the bill passes, women will prob- 
ably obtain also the right to vote for 
the ‘conseils de prud’ hommes.” 


The Hon. John D. Long and Hon. 
George A. O. Ernst, lately had a hear- 





ing before the Massachusetts judiciary 
committee to advocate Mr, Ernst’s bill 
permitting husband and wife to make 
contracts with and sue each other. 
Mr. Ernst said that if a woman lent 
her husband $1000 and he could pay 
100 cents on the dollar, she had no 
legal way to get her money back. But 
if the husband could pay less than the 
100 cents she could bring an action in 
bankruptcy and recover such dividends 
as the court allowed, up to 99 cents 
on the dollar. Mr. Long said the 
rights of the wife should be equal to 
those of the husband. She had the 
right to own real and personal estate, 
and, therefore, should be allowed the 
right of redress against her husband 
as well as against any other person 
with whom she dealt in business. 





HUMOROUS. 





Student: “There must be some mis- 
take in my examination marking. [f 
don’t think I deserve an absolute 
zero.”’ Inspector. “Neither do I, but 
it is the lowest mark I am allowed to 
give.”’ 


Mrs. Neighbors: “Are you aware 
that your new hired girl is a somnam- 
bulist?’’ Mrs. Meadowgrass: “My 
goodness, no! She told me she was a 
Baptist.’—Chicago Daily News. 





“Now, Thomas,” said the bishop, 
solemnly, after taking his servant to 
task, “who is it that sees all we do 
and hears all we say and knows all 
we think, and regards even me in my 
bishop’s robes as but a vile worm of 
the dust?’ And Thomas replied, “The 


frre 


missus, sir 





A New Yorker in Belgium entered 
a humble cafe, on whose window was 
written “English spoke.” A Flemish 
woman was mopping the floor, and 
painful cleanliness was everywhere. 
M. le Proprietaire advanced to meet 
his guest with, “Will Monsieur be 
good and go outside and scratch his 
feet?” 
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dressed woman. 





Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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